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ABSTRACT 



The implications of the capability learning model for 
learning in the workplace were examined in a roundtable discussion of two 
complementary projects: a study of the ideas and models associated with a 
range of approaches to workplace training and education in Australia and the 
United Kingdom and a study conducted to document capable organizations in 
Australia. The workplace learning study focused on the following models of 
workplace training in the United Kingdom: open learning/distance education, 
university and work-based models, training enterprise council programs, and 
technology- supported programs. The second study examined the relationship 
between the ideas of capability and the learning organization through case 
studies of 10 organizations. The following were among the factors identified 
in the first study as being critical for effective work-based learning: 
respect for learners; commitment to lifelong learning; belief in the value of 
learning in a range of settings; partnerships; flexible delivery; structural 
functionalism; negotiated learning; learning contracts; technology; and 
external funding and grants. The second study demonstrated that the 
capability model, which emphasizes "mindful" understanding, adaptability, and 
flexibility and extension of individuals and organizations, emphasizes the 
need for explicit in-depth learning but also clearly lends itself to 
work-based models. (Contains 33 references.) (MN) 
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Learning in the Workpiace: impiications of the Capabiiity Modei 
Abstract 

This round table presents two complementary projects. One is a study of the ideas and 
models associated with a range of approaches to workplace training and education. The 
basis of these approaches is explored and a number of workplace based educational 
programs are examined. The nature of specific links and close association of such 
programs with colleges and universities in the UK and Australia is reported. The 
conceptualisation and development of these approaches is compared and contrasted with 
the emerging ideas and models based on the Capability Model of workplace learning. 

The theoretical arguments for the increased validity and relevance of workplace learning 
are examined with particular relevance to situativity and generalizability of training and 
learning for work. 

The significance of the Capability notion and surrounding theory for workplace learning 
is a key element of this paper. An exposition of the definition of Capability and its 
elements is presented as well as a discussion of the implications for education and 
training of the extension of this concept to broader bases. 

The paper will also present findings relevant to workplace learning arising from a recent 
research project into the notion of 'Capable Organisations' in Australia. 

This project, funded by the Australian National Training Authority Research Advisory 
Council, has strong relevance and implications for Vocational Education and Training. 

Results of the case study approach in both projects will be presented and discussed. 
Participants in the round-table will have the opportunity to contribute and to explore the 
concept of Capability based on the cases and their interpretation. 
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Learning in the Workplace: Impiications of the Capability Model 

A paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Education Research 
Association, San Diego, April 1998. 

Dr. Margaret Malloch, Northern Melbourne Institute of TAPE, Assoc. Prof. Len Cairns, 
Monash University, Gippsland, Dr. Stewart Hase, Southern Cross University. 

Introduction 

This paper presents two complementary projects. The first is a study of the ideas and 
models associated with a range of approaches to workplace training and education. The 
basis of these approaches is explored and a number of workplace based educational 
programs are examined. The nature of specific links and close association of such 
programs with colleges and universities in the UK and Australia is reported. The second 
is a grounded theory case study approach which documents the 'capable organisation’ 
from a range of firms and industries in Australia. 

The conceptualisation and development of these approaches is compared and contrasted 
with the emerging ideas and models based on the capability model of learning. 

The theoretical arguments for the increased validity and relevance of workplace learning 
are examined with particular relevance to arguments surrounding situativity and 
generalizability of training and learning for work. 



The significance of the capability notion and emerging learning theory in relation to 
workplace learning is a key element of this paper. An exposition of the definition of 
capability and its elements is presented as well as a discussion of the implications for 
education and training of the extension of this concept to broader bases. 

The paper will also present findings relevant to workplace learning arising from the recent 
research project into the notion of 'Capable Organisations' in Australia. 

This paper draws together two research projects: one exploring workplace flexible delivery 
of vocational education and training in the UK (and Australia) and the other: The 
Australian National Training Authority Research Advisory Council project, Documenting 
Capable Organisations. 
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Workplace Training, Education and Flexible Learning 

Both studies relate to workplace learning and to a 'flexible' approach to education and 
training in the workplace. 

Flexible delivery is often used as an umbrella term to cover a number of distinct but 
related delivery methods. These include: flexible enrolment, distance education, audio- 
conferencing, computer based learning, computer managed learning, audiographics, 
problem based learning, workbased learning, open learning, video conferencing, flexi- 
mode, self paced learning, resource based learning, independent learning, multimedia, 
multiple entry and exit points, learner centred, and off campus approaches. 

In the vocational education and training sector, the flexible delivery of training is frequently 
referred to in terms of being a goal, a desirable mode of operation, or even as a criticism 
of current training and educational forms which are described as more static 'traditional' 
models. However, what is implied by the term? 

A frequent interpretation of flexible delivery is that it is distance education, with the 
provision of written materials which form self paced training modules with which the 
students engage in their own time and space. 

Another form of flexible delivery currently utilised is to have a teacher go to the workplace 
and provide a training program for the workers on-site. This may mean for the teachers/ 
trainers working locally, interstate or overseas. 

Flexible delivery may also be a combination of each of these approaches. 

Competency based training has impacted on the flexible delivery of training as well. An 
important aspect of flexible delivery has been the 'modularisation of training' and through 
the emphasis on the learner working at his/her own pace, there has been a concomitant 
cutting back on the length of time required for training programs. Under competency 
based training, the emphasis has been on the skills and knowledge outcomes to be learnt 
rather than the traditional time in training. Recognition of prior learning is utilised for the 
formal recognition of experiences and qualifications to provide exemptions, and/or partial 
credits in training. 
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Misko (1994) has argued that flexible delivery is an open approach to the delivery of 
vocational education and training since it allows for a variety of learning strategies. These 
learning strategies may include; 

• competency-based learning; 

• discovery learning; 

• self-paced learning; 

• resource - based learning; 

• self-based learning; 

• group-paced learning where appropriate; 

• mixed mode learning(eg. mixed face-to-face and distance mode, including fleximode); 

• integrated on-the-job and off-the-Job learning; 

• problem-based learning (Misko, 1994:3). 

These approaches also 'represent a pedagogical philosophy based on the assumption that 
learning will improve if it is tailored to the way students prefer to learn. It reflects a social 
Justice philosophy which supports the rights of all members of society to have accessible 
quality training. Furthermore flexible delivery aims to help students develop the 
technological, organisational and interpersonal skills to become effective members of a 
flexible and adaptable workforce' (Misko, 1994:4). 

'Flexible delivery modes are training approaches which are customised to meet 
client needs. They represent a shift from traditional group-paced, face-to-face lock 
step methods of teaching, towards self-paced independent learning. Flexible 
delivery modes also include resource based and technology-enhanced activities. 
This indicates a changed role for students and teachers' (Misko, 1994:8). 

The landmark Australian Government commissioned review of management education, 
the Karpin Report (1995:93) referred to workbased learning as being viewed by leading 
enterprises and writers as the key to enhancing managerial competence. Workbased 
learning is also defined broadly to encompass formal and informal and both on and off- 
the-Job learning experiences. Workbased learning is described as including the informal 
modes of coaching, mentoring, participation in working groups focused on specific tasks. 
It can also occur through trial and error, observation of more experienced workers, 
imitation of role models and through socialisation into organisational norms (Karpin, 
1995:73). 
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The Capability Learning Model 

The Capability Learning Model (Cairns, 1997b), has developed from the basic concept of 
capability and offers a socio-cognitive model of learning. Capability was developed under 
the aegis of the Royal Society of the Arts, through the work of Stephenson and Weil 
(1992) and Stephenson (1993). 

Capability is defined as: 'the confident and mindful application of both current and potential 
ability (competence and capacity) and values within varied and changing situations to 
formulate problems and actively work towards solutions as a self managed learning 
process' (Cairns, 1997a). 

The Capability Learning Model argues that there are three key elements of self-efficacy, 
specialist knowledge and skills (competence) and values which intertwine in learning. The 
model postulates that Capable Learning takes place across a range of 'learning planes' 
which encompass varying degrees of novelty on the two dimensions of tasks/problems 
and contexts/situations. Self-efficacy is proposed as the major motivational driver in this 
model. 

A significant aspect of the Capability Learning Model is that it is applicable to both 
individuals and organisations. 

Major features of Capable Learners and Capable Organisations are: 

• flexibility and adaptability; 

• self-managed learning; 

• mindful awareness of capability and learning; 

• values-bounded behaviour; 

• readiness and confidence to engage the unknown (risk taking). 

It is a premise of this paper that the emerging ideas surrounding workbased learning are 
compatible with this model. 
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Workplace Learning 

The development of what is described as either workplace learning or workbased learning 
has a powerful and international recent advocacy (Demick and Miller). Among the key 
aspects of this approach or paradigm are the ideas that work located learning, training or 
education is better situated for effective learning and application, is more valid as work 
knowledge, is more directly applicable as site based reality and is a more effective and 
efficient delivery of vocational education and training. 

There are issues which have emerged as central to the theoretical debate in the area of 
the development and application of appropriate models and s/Yes for vocational education 
and training (VET) which have centred on what could be described as 'situativity' versus 
'generalizability'. In brief this debate centres on the difference between views of situated 
learning themes (Lave and Wenger, 1991) and arguments for more general and 
generalizable training (the transfer of learning tradition). Billett (1996) provides a good 
overview of some of the issues emerging in the debate. 

In essence, if the situated learning (and related concept of situated cognition, Kirshner and 
Whitson, 1997) arguments are seen as valid, then much of current (and past) schooling, 
training and tertiary education is questionable in terms of the generalizable application of 
'non-situated' learnings. The problem of 'transfer' (Bereiter, 1997) is also a key point of 
debate - taken up in the schooling context in detail by McKeogh, Lupont and Marini (1995) 
in their 'Teaching for Transfer' volume. 

In an age where Social and Human Capital theories are prevalent in business and 
industry approaches to training and learning (Becker, 1995, Sweetland, 1996, Vogt, 1997) 
the significance of the workbased learning paradigm is both evident and necessary when 
examining change in training for work. 

Australia has tended to follow, or to parallel, English policy developments in vocational 
education and training. 

In the 1990's, England identified concerns with the skill development of the populace. 
There has been an increased percentage ofthose attending universities and polytechnics, 
which now have university status. 
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The number of private providers of training has grown. The national targets for education 
and training are foundation learning and lifelong learning. Workforce development is 
defined as investing in people with a national framework of competence based 
qualifications (Chris Humphries, 1996). 

Common elements between Australian and English policy trends in vocational education 
and training in the 1990's include funding following the learner, employer involvement in 
training schemes and the shift from TAFE/Further Education Colleges to private providers. 
The English programs referenced to learner focussed learning and life long learning and 
awareness of limited options for workers with low literacy levels (Humphries, 1996). 

Work related learning in the 1990's in England is described as being viewed as a massive 
industry with many different types of workplace learning, including the work of consultants, 
in house training, external continuing education programs, self directed learning programs, 
quality teams and study teams (Watkins, 1995:7). With organisational changes of 
processes, culture or structure, learning demands encompass more than training (Watkins, 
1995:8). Watkins takes the view that past workplace learning was primarily skills training 
based on immediate jobs and that in future, workplace learning is to become everyone's 
responsibility, integrally tied to performance and production (1995:15). Spikes (1995: 87) 
argues that workplace educators need to consider employee development, that is broad 
skill based development and career planning. 'Learning must be seen as a primary goal 
of an increasingly broad-based group of tomorrow's globally competitive firms' (1 995:85). 
Spikes goes on to argue that for more effective use of limited resources public schools, 
unions and government agencies need to work together to meet the demands of 
tomorrow's workplace, and that we maximise the value we place on learning, change and 
growth throughout people's working lives (Spikes, 1995:89). 

Forrester, Payne and Ward argue that education is a fundamental way in which people 
face up to change and that in doing so they face its contradictions (1995:20). They 
surveyed 40 large employers with about one million employees in 1991, with case studies 
of 14 employers and their employee development schemes, and carried out semi- 
structured interviews with employees and managers. The focus for their research was 
policy formulation in the field of employee development. 
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They argue that England's poor economic performance has been because of inadequate 
vocational education and training: low standards of education and training producing low 
productivity and profit, in turn producing low levels of investment and a perpetuation of low 
standards in education and training (1995:143). 



Their research looked at the role of employers, at the learning underpinning the national 
system of vocational qualifications and the participation rates in workplace training 
schemes (1995.11). They criticised the use of narrowly based competency training 
designed to address short term needs of employers, the exclusion of unions from 
Vocational Education and Training strategy and the lack of reference to experiential 
learning. 

Forrester, Payne and Ward point to European policies and programs for a more inspired 
scenario: 'that human resource development including recurrent education and training 
of all employees is important to the individual, the enterprise and the economy at large.' 
(1995:23) and that joint programs between employers, employees and unions should be 
encouraged, that education is not only to train people to work, it is becoming part of the 
social and productive process (1995:42) and that education and training should be seen 
as life long activities (1995:45). 

Study 1 

Workplace Learning Study 

The objective of this research was to observe and critically examine recent developments 
in workplace flexible delivery of vocational education and training together with a study of 
infrastructure approaches to curriculum development and delivery. 

The study took place in the United Kingdom in 1997. In the UK, a range of models of 
workplace training are employed. The research project undertaken involved interviewing 
and observing a range of programs, primarily delivered by 'new' Universities, the former 
polytechnic institutions. The range of models looked at included Open Learning/Distance 
Education - The Open University, University/workbased models (Middlesex, Humberside, 
Leeds Metropolitan), Training Enterprise Council programs, and technology supported 
programs, for example. The Scottish Council for Educational T echnology and Univentures, 
a regional small business/employment technology focussed program. 
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The new universities are offering vocational based courses and, aware of new initiatives, 
are developing a range of workbased programs which are exciting and practical for the 
learner. 

Examples of Programs 
Middlesex University 

Middlesex is a former polytechnic, granted university status in the early 1990's. 
Modularisation of Accreditation of Prior Learning (APL) was introduced in the 1980's. 
Undergraduate degrees in humanities and social science are modularised. The Centre 
for Workbased Learning accredits a range of courses at a range of levels. At the 
beginning of 1997, a doctorate with a workbased component was being introduced. 
For the teaching programs, the Centre created a stock of modules to enable programs 
to take place in accredited, validated modules. The Centre started in 1993, with 43 
students to 1997 - 12 staff and 500 students. Work is in the UK, and now overseas, 
for example in South Africa and Kazakistan. The Centre for Workbased Learning won 
a 1997 Queen's Award for their work. 

Work is undertaken with others as partners, not as 'clients' with recognition of previous 
learning and recognition of learning which is work focussed, customised to give 
employers/organisations what they wanted. The learner, the employer and the 
university are partners in the negotiated learning contract for the study to be 
undertaken. 

Employers indicate a preference for flexible programs, meaning flexible mode of 
delivery, pace, and a curriculum which is not fixed. Each module at Middlesex is 
written with a series of generic outcomes and is quality assured. Flexibility is built in 
within this framework. 

For workbased learning, a learning contract has to be signed by the employer as well 
as by the learner and this forms a 'learning agreement.' Capability is important in 
affecting attitudes and philosophy, taking workbased learning and making it more 
tangible. 
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With regard to research and learning, 'the curriculum' is in the workplace and the key 
to all learning in the workplace is through the 'work roles' and not merely through the 
learners' skills. Learning is through the work role; the individual has their own 
curriculum and then can capitalise on this. 

The National Centre works with cohorts of employees and still works with individuals, 
drawing on taught materials, using the full range of all university awards, from 
certificate, diplomas to degrees. Employees were not interested in honours degrees, 
but in very focussed, shorter courses. The ordinary degree has some popularity and 
the postgraduate field is seen as potentially a massive market. 

Middlesex now has a doctorate which can be undertaken incorporating workbased 
research. Students include senior people from organisations doing major 
developmental work, and involved in trying to bring about significant change, for 
example, senior Government, clerical and university personnel researching the training 
of clergy and organisational cultural change. There had been a healthy number of 
enquiries for an initial cohort of fifty. Courses begin with a workbased research 
methods unit. APL is a component, a part of the customised program. Prior and 
workbased learning are accredited and become part of current learning. The notion 
that it is separate is being fought against. The Centre is also working towards 
eliminating the need for competencies which focus on developing the abilities of people 
relevant to that industry. The Centre developed a higher workbased certificate which 
meant the National Vocational Qualifications were not needed. Middlesex University 
in 1998 has initiated an International Centre for Lifelong Learning. 

Humberside University 

Humberside University has 14,000 students, 3,000 students are international. 
Humberside has links with University of Technology Sydney, University of New 
England, Western Australia and Monash Universities. 

Structural policies and more flexible modes of study are becoming increasingly 
important and are embedded as part of the university and drives strategy. There is 
a huge investment in a staff development program, particularly aiming at changing 
attitudes. 
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They are attempting to develop 'a learning system' with skills and capabilities as 
strands. Their mission is based on capability and individual learning with five strands: 
academic structures, learning materials to support active learning, the use of 
technology, staff-roles, attitudes and skills and students. The culture is one of 
development. Learners and the University are collaborative partners in learning for life. 

The technological infrastructure to support learning is important. One project involves 
the introduction of courses which are computer and paper based with some 'ordinary' 
classes with lecturers. Students have access to a tutor for an hour a week in groups 
of eighteen. They can access the computer modules through computers on the 
university site and other sites being made available. Students train in library, IT skills, 
word processing and windows. Tutors monitor student progress and students get 
updates on their results from easily accessible computers. The next step is to 
establish satellite links. 

At first, the staff/student evaluation of the computerisation to date was negative, but 
the University is persisting with the innovations. In the Engineering Faculty at 
Humberside, a small group of students, as part of their studies design, develop and 
produce computer programs for their course of study; a computer expert works with 
them. They were transferring lecturers' notes onto a computer program, designing 
diagrams, and multimedia components of programs - to make the notes more 'alive.' 
Staff cutbacks have assisted in funding the project and using the computer programs 
replaces a strand of lectures. There are plans to have all courses using computer 
modules by 1998. 

West Yorkshire Playhouse 

The West Yorkshire Playhouse is active in a wide range of community and people 
oriented projects. A mentoring and work experience project with local schools is 
conducted; a Ph.D student is developing a software computer program to link the local 
community, and schools in particular, with the Playhouse; another program is a 
workbased course run in conjunction with Leeds Metropolitan University for young 
black artists to gain qualifications, with acknowledgment of prior experience, in 
conjunction with Leeds Metropolitan University. 
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The Theatre works with 50 secondary and 250 primary schools in the West Yorkshire 
region. An advisory teacher is working on site providing programs for teachers and 
students. Plans are underway for a scientist to be involved in a similar program. 

It is part of the philosophy of the organisation that it is integral to have young people 
know about the theatre and to be part of the life of the city. The artistic policy is 
constantly referred to and evaluated against all work carried out. 

For their own staff development, a number of staff are undertaking workbased studies 
in conjunction with Leeds Metropolitan University. As a pilot phase six staff are doing 
postgraduate work, Masters of Arts, choosing to develop their own professional skills. 
The Associate Director of the Arts Development Unit initiated research with the Leeds 
Metropolitan University Business School to workout how they are successful, exploring 
new ideas on howto progress and tying this together with the staff studies, to achieve 
a tailor made program for development for the West Yorkshire Playhouse. They are 
exploring ways of breaking down the administration/production divide, so that people's 
skills, talents and experiences are used and traditional boundaries crossed. The 
artistic director is against training which provides people with narrow skill based 
training on a single aspect of work. 



The workbased study program consists of an agreement between the individual 
learner, the Playhouse (the workplace) and the University. An initial learning contract 
is worked out with a tutor, regular meetings are held to refine project topic, background 
research is carried out, contracts are ratified, the level of study determined, this goes 
to a Senate Committee for approval, then the project carried out and handed in. One 
student working at the Playhouse had for her project developed a business plan for 
her department with a development focus, for fundraising and corporate relations. The 
study program consisted of preparing the initial learning contract, a series of position 
papers, a major essay, presentation of a portfolio and an ongoing learning diary. The 
study program is totally integrated with the learner's work. The program had a 
powerful and empowering impact on the learner. A learning set (a group of fellow 
students) provided additional support and interaction for those studying. Two of the 
set members were from the Playhouse and two from other workplaces. The tutor 
comes to the workplace for meetings. Contact is also available by e-mail. 
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Univentures International Limited 

Univentures is an independent company with an Advisory Board which developed from 
the Business School of Leeds Metropolitan University. They have received grants from 
the European Union allocated to work in areas where coal mines had closed down., 
addressing economic degeneration. The Leeds area in the past decade had lost 12- 
14,000 jobs, mostly in underground mining. The organisation's aim is to build up an 
indigenous local base within the area, with a series of programs to raise the levels of 
educational achievement and to also bring in big business to the Wakefield area. Big 
companies wouldn't come into the area, so Univentures set about creating new 
technology businesses in West Yorkshire to attract business for the future. 

'The aim is to encourage individuals to team together to develop robust plans for 
introducing products into the UK and European markets, whether as distributors, 
licensed manufacturers, joint venture partners orsubsidiaries.' The teams are expected 
to launch their ventures at the end of the program. At the start of 1997, 12 new 
businesses had been formed (Univentures 1997). The courses run by Univentures are 
not workbased in that people undertake a mixture of study and workplace training, but 
rather a preparation for work in a new direction, for developing and running a 
business, a regeneration for unemployed people located in a depressed economic 
area. 

Courses run for thirteen weeks, designed to incubate business development. People 
are put together in teams, with a strong focus on learning by doing and real life 
learning. The participants start off by developing a business plan. In the first program, 
a modular approach was used, for example, team building, marketing and research. 
This was assessed as not fitting in with real life learning. For the second cohort, the 
program was laid out as would be encountered in real business. 

The sessions are held in the evenings, twice a week. In the first three weeks there is 
a focus on team building and support, identification and introduction of products. 
There is a residential weekend three weeks into the program. Participants are called 
delegates and sign a contract with Univentures to cover confidentiality; what is 
delivered and that they will pay a royalty on successful product sales. Univentures 
broker the product. 
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Local business people and consultants serve as mentors (paid a nominal fee), to 
program 'delegates,' with communication aided by video conferencing. 

The participants attend the course, carry out practice and keep a journal of reflective 
practice. It is assessed as a short vocational and professional development stream 
giving points towards an Advanced professional development diploma. Accreditation 
was difficult to obtain and was finally gained in 1996. The award is linked to funding. 
From the first cohort, the majority formed business teams; from the second cohort, 
75% formed companies with products. For every successful product launched. 
Univentures receives a royalty. There is a strong focus on achieving results. 
Univentures supports the people in the teams after they've started their businesses. 
Teams have developed innovative software in security and reservations. Seven 
programs had been run to the beginning of 1997; all participants who want to stay in 
touch do so through ongoing networking and a club. Networking and product 
development have overseas links and input. 

Univentures want 'entrepreneurs who are into wealth production.' It is a highly 
focussed program. They are moving forward with industry and with the university and 
are using their capability. 

Workplace Trends in Australian Vocational Education and 
Training 

In Australia, the current vocational education and training policy emphasis is on delivery 
in the workplace. With an aging workforce, the multiskilling of adults, and multiple career 
changes, flexible training and move from classroom focussed learning was advocated. 
Professional development needs of teachers were also recognised as needing to be 
addressed (Tony Greer, 1996). The government aims are to expand traineeships into 
new industries, have greater community and regional involvement and are looking to 
business to take a leading role in training. Vocational training is being extended to 
delivery in the schools sector (Greer, 1996). 



To this end. Industry Training Advisory Boards, under the aegis of the Australian National 
Training Authority have developed National T raining Packages, which provide a framework 
for training. 
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The Training Packages consistof competency standards, assessment and qualifications, 
measure performance against endorsed competency standards developed by industry and 
provide qualifications based on assessment of actual competency. Learning models and 
professional development for trainers are included. They cover all vocational qualifications 
and are nationally endorsed (ANTA, 1997). 

Technical and Further Education Institutes continue to operate, but private provision of 
training is actively encouraged. Large industries and organisations, such as Toyota, Ford, 
BHP, have a history of developing and delivering their own training programs; smaller 
businesses are now encouraged to follow suit. Employers may choose training to be 
carried out by a registered training provider, a Technical and Further Education Institute 
or private training provider, training in the workplace, or a combination. Technical and 
Further Education Institutes and private providers of vocational education are now known 
as Registered Training Organisations. 

There are many examples of flexibly delivered workbased programs carried out in 
Australia. The following examples provide a snapshot of work carried out. Some 
workplace/tertiary institution programs have been developed, for example, the Bachelor 
of Applied Science at Deakin University (Beeson, 1993). 

This degree was introduced in conjunction with Box Hill College of TAFE in 1990 after a 
survey of manufacturing and computing companies to determine needs. The first cohort 
of 32 students were employees at Ford and Nissan car manufacturers. By 1993, there 
were 545 students enrolled in the degree from a variety of workplaces. Self paced 
learning and individualised learning materials were supported by tutorials at the workplace; 
lecturers were in contact with students via e-mail. Steering committees were established 
at the larger companies. A Computer Managed Learning System was used to determine 
order of learning activities and to record learners progress. 

The School Based Bachelor of Teacher Education at Monash University Gippsland is 
another university workplace based program. Started in 1996, this program has final year 
teacher trainees based for a semester in a school, with electronic communication links to 
the university, regular visits by the supervising lecturer and a schedule of tutorials. 
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This program emphasised negotiated curriculum and the development of self managed 
learning. The cohort is small, at 16 students participating in 1998. Employment prospects 
of students have been excellent. 

An example of a model of 'integrated training' are the training programs conducted at 
Holden. Ford. Nissan. Toyota and Mercedes as part of a project undertaken by the 
National Automotive Language and Literacy Coordination Unit, and funded by the 
Workplace English Language and Literacy program. These programs utilised a 
collaborative process of continuous improvement in training. Literacy and numeracy 
programs were integrated with on the job operations, issues and problems. The 
curriculum and implementation were designed to be enterprise specific and responsive, 
sensitive to the employer and to the learner. A combination of classroom and factory floor 
delivery was used. (Sefton. Waterhouse. Deakin 1994: 27-28). 

Study 2 

Documenting Capable Organisations (Australia) 

The Australian National Training Research Advisory Committee project 'Documenting 
Capable Organisations and Workplaces with Implications for Vocational Education and 
Training' (Hase. Cairns and Malloch. 1998. forthcoming) employed a grounded theory 
methodology (Strauss and Corbin. 1990) for its research. A sample of ten organisations 
were studied as case studies with selection based on questions developed by the 
Australian Capability Network including '....what constitutes a Capable Organisation, the 
organisational structures for developing Capable people, the relationship between the 
ideas of Capability and the Learning Organisation, how developing Capability increases 
organisational effectiveness, and how Capability relates to competencies, competency 
based training and vocational education and training in general' (Hase. Cairns and 
Malloch. 1998. forthcoming). 

A series of interviews were carried out and these were analysed utilising the computer 
program 'Scenario' (Brooks and Daley. 1997). The study set out to gain from the 
interviews and the development of the case studies, an overview of the elements 
manifested by the organisations in their structure, operations and as perceived by the 
workers themselves. 
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The ten organisations were: an engineering international consulting company, a cement 
manufacturer, a large construction and mining company, a special Koorie (Aboriginal) 
school, a large city council, a cable manufacturing company, a section of the Taxation 
Department, a sub-section of Technical and Further Education College, a large chemical 
manufacturing company, and a state road authority. 

Creativity, innovation and contributions by the total workforce were valued. Shop stewards 
at the chemical manufacturing company believe their company is different and innovative, 
especially when they consider other companies; They're still locked up in the boxes that 
people with brains are people with suits, people in offices and they've got titles, ...- those 
barriers have largely been broken down. People value opinions, value leadership and not 
necessarily tied to titles.' 



'...under the old structure and the old ownership we were always followers, 
followers in the terms of the style of negotiations, the outcomes, the quantum, 
the timing, a whole lot of things, we were followers in industry. I think one of 
the things again that stands this company apart is that we're now exploring far 
beyond what others are doing, so their preparedness to be creative, to look at 
... creative solutions to timely problems'. (Interviewee in Hase, Cairns and 
Malloch, 1998, forthcoming.) 



Thinking 'outside the box' was valued. 



'All they had to think of in the past is doing a job within a defined box, so by all 
this other development being available to them they're there working outside 
of the box. Yes, they do have their roles to perform but it's a much wider role 
now that includes a lot of other aspects that before was done by ... other 
people in again defined boxes so there was a very rigid sort of structure'. 
(Interviewee in Hase, Cairns and Malloch, 1998, forthcoming.) 



Team work was also valued. 



'The job itself now isn't just confined to the nuts and bolts, it's confined to what 
is it going to take for the team to manage itself satisfactorily and that includes 
a whole host of other things that in the past were foreign to the ....award 
people. There were tasks that were performed by managers, supervisors, 
superintendents, foremen - you name it - now ail those titles and all those 
positions are obsolete, the team is responsible to ensure the delivery of a cost 
effective safe service.' (Interviewee in Hase, Cairns and Malloch, 1998, 
forthcoming.) 
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it's no longer just the mechanical skills that we're asked to sort of use, we're asked to 
use a whole host of other skills. So there is that hunger to learn all those other skills.' 
(Interviewee in Hase, Cairns and Malloch, 1998, forthcoming). Communication and 
participation in decision making are important. 

'Well, decisions were made behind closed doors and then they tried to sell it. 

It never worked because the first thing people looked for was the hidden 
agenda, they never listened to what was being proposed to them, whereas now 
they're part of that dissemination of information so they understand it.' 
(Interviewee in Hase, Cairns and Malloch, 1998, forthcoming.) 

The chemical manufacturing company utilised competence based training to provide skills 
development and upgrading and drew on capability as a concept to guide organisational 
development. The structure of the organisation provided for ongoing workbased learning. 

The engineering and construction company also valued learning in the workplace - 
'Learning is linked to performance management at the end of the day. We are after our 
people to perform to the optimum. We're selling the intellect of our people and so have 
a vested interest in learning, in ongoing learning'. (Hase, Cairns and Malloch, 1998, 
forthcoming.) 

Competency based training was found to be important in skills formation and this formed 
an important foundation for further development. 'One of six key basically business 
objectives for the year really revolved around continuing to develop the learning 
capabilities of our people and growing ...all this, their skills and breadth of knowledge.' 
(Hase, Cairns and Malloch, 1998, forthcoming.) 



Learning from mistakes and problem solving with other workers were other important 
factors. 



Where in the past the person who gave the technical support was in charge, 
he was the foreman, if it went wrong he wore it. Now, the individual, the 
operator would say to the technical process guy, 'Look I've got a problem. I 
can't nut it out. What do you think I should do?' The responsibility still lies with 
the operator so they're having to think more, they're being challenged more 
and they're coming up with the goods more.' (Interviewee in Hase, Cairns and 
Malloch, 1998, forthcoming.) 
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Flatter organisational structures and greater participation of the workforce in the 
organisation are leading to greater utilisation of individual strengths. 'We need them to 
bring their brains with them because the person who's doing the job has got a far greater 
capability in coming up with cost cutting solutions than the person who doesn't do the Job.' 
(Interviewee in Hase, Cairns and Malloch, 1998, forthcoming.) 

Other factors found to be important in encouraging organisational capability were the 
development of a learning culture, of work being intrinsically rewarding, of there being a 
positive quality of working life and a strong identification by the workers with the 
organisation's vision and values. The case study organisations expressed a strong 
commitment to training and to ongoing learning and education, of depth and breadth as 
well as industry specific learning. 



Key Findings from Study 1 

• Respect for learners. In all cases meeting with educators, administrators, business 
arms of organisations, there appeared to be a genuine respect for learners - for people 
of any age, participating in further education and training 

• Commitment to lifelong learning. Learning the concept of lifelong learning has been 
endorsed and promoted as an informing concept for the past five years. In OECD 
studies the United Kingdom workforce was lagging behind that of other nations in 
levels of education and training and skills; it was therefore important that retraining, 
returning to education be endorsed and promoted in national economic interests and 
also with concern for individual development. 

• Belief in value of learning in a range of settings. Learning occurs all the time and in 
a range of settings - formal and informal, university, workplace 

• Partnerships. Polytechnics/Universities and business arms of organisations always 
referred to others taking part in Joint projects as partners and as working in 
partnership; there is also a partnership between learner and the organisation facilitating 
the learning 
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• Partners not clients. The participants in the learning contracts, and programs are 
partners not clients. 

• Flexibility in delivery, in structure. Flexibility of delivery is viewed in a variety of ways, 
but the important underlying feature is the importance of structural congruence and 
support 

• Structural functionalism; form follows function. Organisational structures support the 
flexibility of delivery, of programs, in that funding, enrolments, accreditation, program 
development and delivery, assessment, reporting are all a coherent whole, integrated, 
supported by the organisation. 

• Negotiated learning. Study and training programs are negotiated between the learner 
and the representative of the educating body - university, training council, college 

• Learning contracts. These are the agreements between the learner and the educating/ 
training body as to the program, its contents and delivery and expectations and 
obligations. 

• Technology used as a tool to enhance learning. Technology, including computer 
programs serve the education programs, and facilitate a wider range of 
communication, access to information and other people, skill development, serving the 
purposes of the education program and not the key focus of learning activity 

• External funding and grants. Funding appeared to come from two major areas, 
European grants and lottery grants. Projects visited had gained successfully gained 
large grants. 

• European focus on regeneration. The European Community provides extensive 
funding for projects which are helping to rebuild the depressed former industrial and 
manufacturing areas, particularly in middle and northern England. There is a focus on 
training unemployed people and encouraging the development of new businesses. 
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Recommendations from Study 1 

• That flexible delivery be viewed in an holistic way. 

• That the teaching and learning strategies employed be served by the delivery mate 
used. 

• Delivery is meant to assist learning, not to be the key focus. 

• That people and learning are the focus of education. 

• That technology serve the furtherance of learning rather than learning serve the 
deification of technology. 

• That to be successful, flexible delivery is positioned within an organisational 
framework, with support of appropriate funding, accreditation and resources. 

Recommendations from Study 2 

The following are drawn from the findings and implications contained in the Study. (Hase, 

Cairns and Malloch, 1998, forthcoming.) 

• That training programs, for example competency based training, form a basis for 
acquisition of required knowledge and skills. 

• That opportunities for multiskilling are developed from competency based training. 

• That self managed learning promotes greater capability in the learner. 

• That team based structures enabling worker participation in decision making, access 
to information and responsibility for work contribute to organisational capability. 

• That the trainer's role for workplace/workbased training and learning become that of 
a facilitator. 
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• That management training emphasise leadership skills as well as technical skills. 

• That seamless post compulsory education will assist organisations in developing their 
people. 

• That partnership arrangements between learners, providers and workplaces may assist 
in the development of capable people. 

• That vocational education and training focus on a more holistic development of people 
for the modern workplace (including those already in the workforce, school leavers and 
the unemployed). 

Conclusion 

Learning may be effectively situated within the workplace. In both studies, positive 
examples were found for the benefits of learner managed learning, negotiated learning, 
teamwork, flexible combinations of the delivery of learning and both studies supported the 
idea that Vocational Education and T raining carried out on the worksite can be effective. 
The valuing of experiential learning, with support from coaching, mentoring and peer 
support were other positive components of workbased learning. Technology was used 
in a variety of forms to aid communication and extension. The examples in both studies 
went beyond specific skill training: the 'whole' person was engaged in a learning process 
and program. 

Situated learning is of relevance for education and training for work. There are 
implications for vocational education and training, particularly in the teaching and learning 
strategies employed as well as for the delivery. 'Facilitation' rather than 'training' was 
emphasised in both studies. As Lave and Wenger state: '...learners inevitably participate 
in communities of practitioners and that mastery of knowledge and skill requires 
newcomers to move toward full participation in the socio-cultural practices of a community' 
( 1991 : 29 ). 
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Situated learning is but one aspect when considered within the notion of cyclical learning. 
Thorne, (1995:177) with reference to Kolb, (1984) stresses that reflection on experience 
and relating of this to general principles helps us plan future actions and that many require 
assistance to be able to do this. Relating experience to a body of knowledge within the 
context of theories and concepts also requires learning assistance. Workplace learning, 
whilst pragmatically effective, may potentially lead to procedural learning, therefore 
detailed analysis of what lies behind actions needs to be a focal point. 

The Capability Model, with its emphasis on 'mindful' understanding, adaptability and 
flexibility and extension of the individual as well as the organisation, emphasises the need 
for explicit in depth learning. Whilst capability also emphasises generalizable elements 
of adaptive and flexible responses, the concept lends itself clearly to workbased models. 
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